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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  A  microgrid  consisting  of  small-rated  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DERs  was  modeled. 

•  Battery  utilization  was  found  to  vary  significantly  due  to  its  ‘electrical’  placement. 

•  Solutions  for  balancing  battery  lifetimes  based  on  FDERS  were  introduced. 

•  Solutions  were  based  on  implementing  ‘virtual’  reactances  without  physical  changes. 

•  Results  showed  that  battery  lifetime  can  be  balanced  and  extended  by  76%. 
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In  this  paper,  a  microgrid  consisting  of  four  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  Distributed  Energy  Resources  (DERs) 
is  devised  for  an  industrial  crusher— conveyor  load.  Each  fuel  cell  was  accompanied  by  a  Li-ion  battery  to 
provide  energy  storage  support  under  islanded  condition  of  the  microgrid  since  the  fuel  cells  typically 
have  poor  transient  response  characteristics.  After  carrying  out  extensive  modeling  and  analysis  in 
MATLAB®,  the  battery  utilization  was  found  to  vary  significantly  based  on  the  DER’s  ‘electrical’  placement 
within  the  microgrid.  This  paper  presents,  under  such  conditions,  a  variety  of  battery  life  balancing 
solutions  through  the  use  of  the  new  framework  of  Flexible  Distribution  of  EneRgy  and  Storage  Resources 
(FDERS).  It  is  based  on  an  in-situ  reconfiguration  approach  through  ‘virtual’  reactances  that  help  in 
changing  the  ‘electrical’  position  of  each  DER  without  physically  displacing  any  component  in  the  system. 
Several  possible  approaches  toward  balancing  the  battery  utilization  are  compared  in  this  paper  taking 
advantage  of  the  flexibility  that  FDERS  offers.  It  was  observed  that  the  estimated  battery  life  is  dependent 
on  factors  such  as  cycling  sequence,  pattern,  and  occurrence. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Distributed  Energy  Resources  (DERs)  are  being  increasingly 
preferred  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  high  energy  consumers 
with  minimal  changes  to  the  existing  power  grid.  A  microgrid  is  a 
smart  electrical  grid  that  consists  of  several  DERs  together  with 
loads  and  energy  storage  devices,  such  as  flywheels,  super  capaci¬ 
tors,  and  batteries  [1  ].  The  various  kinds  of  primary  energy  sources 
employed  include  dispatchable  as  well  as  non-dispatchable  re¬ 
sources  like  internal  combustion  engines,  microturbines,  photo- 
voltaics,  wind  generators,  and  fuel  cells  [2].  Among  them,  even  the 
dispatchable  ones  such  as  fuel  cells  have  a  long  start-up  time  and 
poor  transient  response  due  to  their  inherent  characteristics  [3].  As 
such,  they  are  supplemented  with  energy  storage  to  meet  the  load 
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demand  under  islanded-mode  of  operation,  because  the  fuel  cell 
falls  short  in  supplying  independently  the  transient  load  demand. 
Since  batteries  can  offer  rapid  transient  response  with  a  higher 
specific  power  capacity  compared  to  that  of  fuel  cells,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  fuel  cells  with  batteries  is  found  to  be  advantageous  for 
many  applications  [4,5].  The  transient  response  of  a  typical  fuel 
cell-battery  hybrid  DER  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  Pi  and  Ppc  denote 
the  step  change  in  load  power  demand  and  the  fuel  cell  response, 
respectively  [6].  The  difference  between  the  two  responses  Pl  and 
Pfc  causes  charging  and  discharging  cycles  in  the  battery.  It  is  well 
known  that  due  to  such  repeated  cycles,  the  deliverable  capacity  of 
a  battery  tends  to  decrease,  and  this  capacity  fade  phenomenon  is 
called  battery  aging  [7,8].  Furthermore,  a  power  fade  comes  into 
picture  when  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  increases  [9].  Cycle 
life  refers  to  the  number  of  times  a  battery  is  cycled  before  the  cell 
capacity  fades  below  80%  of  its  nominal  value  according  to  the 
United  States  Advanced  Battery  Consortium  (USABC)  [10,11]. 
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Fig.  1.  Transient  dynamic  response  of  a  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  system. 


Batteries  contain  heavy  metals  including  lithium,  mercury,  lead, 
cadmium,  and  nickel.  Such  metals  can  be  harmful  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  when  batteries  are  improperly  disposed  [12].  Currently,  there 
are  regulations  like  the  US  Mercury-Containing  and  Rechargeable 
Battery  Act  of  1996  and  the  EU  Directives  91/156  and  91/689  for 
battery  waste  management  and  sustainable  development  [13]. 
Therefore,  extending  the  battery  life  has  become  a  critical  concern 
because  they  are  the  most  expensive  components  in  many  hybrid 
applications.  In  this  paper,  a  microgrid  consisting  of  several  small¬ 
rated  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DERs  is  considered  for  supplying  a 
crusher-conveyor  load  when  power  from  the  main  grid  is  not 
available,  see  Fig.  2.  This  paper  shows  that  the  battery  cycle  life  can 
be  extended  in  such  a  microgrid  by  creating  a  cooperative  frame¬ 
work  known  as  Flexible  Distribution  ofEneRgy  and  Storage  Resources 
(FDERS)  that  was  recently  introduced  in  Ref.  [14]. 

FDERS  was  inspired  by  the  V-shape  formation  of  a  flock  of  birds 
[15,16]  and  peloton/echelon  formation  of  a  cycling  racing  team 
[17—19],  see  Fig.  3.  In  this  framework,  the  pecking  order  of  DERs  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  strength  at  any  time.  It  has 
been  reported  in  Ref.  [15]  that  the  V-shape  formation  consisting  of 
25  birds  can  theoretically  result  in  a  70%  increase  in  the  range  of 
distance  flown  by  them  as  compared  with  a  bird  flying  alone.  An 
occasional  rotation  of  positions  helps  in  reinvigorating  all  the 
members.  In  this  paper,  similar  cooperative  strategies  are  evaluated 


Peloton/echelon  formation  of  a  cycling  racing  team 


Fig.  3.  Energy  saving  formations. 


for  balancing  the  battery  cycle  life  in  a  parallel  configuration  of 
small-rated  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DERs  supplying  a  large  and 
fluctuating  crusher— conveyor  load,  especially  when  there  is  no 
power  available  from  the  main  (utility)  grid. 


2.  System  description 

The  microgrid  system  of  Fig.  2  considered  in  this  paper  is  a 
practical  scenario  for  supplying  power  to  an  industrial  site 
comprising  a  large  and  fluctuating  crusher-conveyor  load. 
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Fig.  2.  Single-line  diagram  of  a  microgrid  consisting  of  four  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DERs  supplying  a  large  and  fluctuating  crusher-conveyor  load. 
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Table  1 

Motor  loading  profiles  for  a  3-phase,  480-V  crusher— conveyor  (adapted  from 
Ref.  [20]). 


Recurring  cycles 

Time 

RMS  current  (A) 

Active  power  (PL)  (kW) 

20  s 

424 

300 

120  s 

56 

34 

20  s 

424 

300 

120  s 

56 

34 

20  s 

424 

300 

120  s 

56 

34 

20  s 

424 

300 

120  min 

56 

34 

Numerous  publications  in  the  literature  have  reported  the 
extremely  demanding  load  profiles  observed  at  industrial  sites 
[20-22].  For  the  crusher-conveyor  load  profile  tabulated  in  Table  1 
[20]  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  recurring  cycles  repeat  for  five 
times  in  every  24  h  of  operation  [23]. 

The  microgrid  consists  of  four  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DERs, 
each  including  a  Solid  Oxide  Fuel  Cell  (SOFC)  along  with  an  A123  Li- 
ion  battery  pack  ANR26650M1A  [24].  These  DERs  are  ‘electrically’ 
displaced  by  unequal  reactances  with  the  DERI  being  the  ‘electri¬ 
cally’  closest  as  depicted  in  Fig.  2  (i.e.  X\  <  X2  <  X3  <  X4).  Such  re¬ 
actances  are  caused  by  the  transformers,  line  filters,  distribution 
lines,  etc.  For  analyzing  a  more  realistic  system,  DER  units  of  un¬ 
equal  ratings  were  assumed.  Each  DER’s  battery  is  sized  according 
to  its  rated  power.  The  DERs  design  parameters  are  given  in  Table  2, 
and  their  interface  reactances  X/<  included  practical  considerations 
of  X/R  =  10%.  Such  microgrid  models  have  been  previously  exper¬ 
imentally  validated  in  laboratory  [25]  and  on  CERTS  Microgrid  field 
testbed  [26].  The  circuit  details  of  DER  components  like  power 
electronic  DC/AC  inverters,  filters  and  transformers  can  be  found  in 
Refs.  27-29]. 

A  block  diagram  depicting  the  power  flows  and  controls  in  each 
fuel  cell-hybrid  DER  is  displayed  in  Fig.  4.  As  seen  in  this  figure,  a 
power  management  system  regulates  the  fuel  flow  rate  of  fuel  cell 
stack  to  meet  the  expected  load  demand  [30].  Moreover,  the  power 
management  system  is  aimed  at  splitting  the  power  flow  between 
the  SOFC  and  Li-ion  battery  to  sustainably  meet  its  production 
demands  [5].  In  addition,  it  maximizes  the  fuel  cell  generation 
output  to  recharge  the  battery  and  cover  parasitic  losses  of  items 
such  as  pumps,  fans,  blowers  and  heat  exchangers  [31]  ( cf.  Fig.  1). 
Also,  the  power  management  system  maintains  a  fast  recharge  of 
the  Li-ion  battery  at  a  constant  rate  of  5  C-rate.  As  a  result,  the 
battery  would  eventually  become  fully  charged  in  steady  state 
when  the  fuel  cell  fulfills  the  load  demand.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
SOFC  is  connected  to  DC-link  through  a  unidirectional  DC/DC 
converter,  unlike  the  Li-ion  battery  which  is  connected  to  a  bi¬ 
directional  DC/DC  converter  to  allow  charging  and  discharging. 

In  order  to  enable  power  sharing  with  decentralized  controls  of 
power  electronics-based  DERs  in  the  microgrid  [3],  each  DER  unit  is 
regulated  by  means  of  frequency/active  power  (w/P)  and  voltage/ 


Table  2 

DER  ratings  and  design  parameters. 


DERk 

Rated 

power  (kW) 

Xk  (fi) 

kq 

(VkVAR 

*p 

1  (rad  kj  1) 

Battery  module 

In  series  Nominal 
(cells)  voltage  (V) 

1 

30 

0 

0.01 

0.0157 

28 

92.4 

2 

60 

0.18 

0.01 

0.0079 

56 

184.8 

3 

90 

0.27 

0.01 

0.0052 

84 

277.2 

4 

120 

0.46 

0.01 

0.0039 

112 

369.6 
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Fig.  4.  Power  flow  and  control  structure  of  each  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DER. 


reactive  power  (V/Q.)  droop  controls,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  [25,32].  The 
behavior  of  steady-state  active  power  sharing  between  the  inter¬ 
connected  DER  units  in  a  microgrid  can  be  directly  calculated  from 
the  steady-state  frequency  droop  curves  of  the  interconnected  DER 
units.  Normally,  these  droop  characteristics  are  designed  such  that 
interconnected  DERs  under  islanded  conditions  share  the  total 
power  among  themselves  in  a  manner  proportionate  with  their 
ratings.  Moreover,  each  DER’s  steady-state  power  share  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  locational  placement  within  the  microgrid.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  reactive  power  control  has  no  bearing  on  the  battery 
lifetime/aging  studies  conducted  in  this  paper,  and  hence  its  details 
have  been  omitted  for  brevity. 


3.  System  modeling  and  simulation  strategy 

A  detailed  and  dynamic  model  for  the  four  DER  parallel  con¬ 
nected  microgrid  has  been  developed  in  MATLAB®/Simulink™  with 
the  power  network  simulated  in  SimPowerSystems™  toolbox  as 
explained  in  Ref.  [14].  The  simulation  is  conducted  in  two  stages, 
viz.,  (i)  time-domain  simulation  and  (ii)  offline  calculations  to  es¬ 
timate  battery  cycle  life,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  First,  the  time- 
domain  simulation  of  green  colored  blocks  is  carried  out  itera¬ 
tively  for  the  entire  time  period.  The  generation  output  of  each 
individual  DER  is  computed  when  the  system  is  subjected  to  the 
application  load  profile  of  crusher-conveyor  load.  This  power  is 
shared  between  the  fuel  cell  and  battery  components.  Later,  the 
battery  aging  model,  displayed  in  blue  dashed  lines  in  Fig.  6,  is  run 
offline  for  estimating  the  battery  cycle  life  using  the  battery  SoC  and 
temperature  data  obtained  from  time-domain  simulation  over 


Controller 


To  the 
inner  loop 
voltage 
regulators 


Fig.  5.  DER  outer  loop  power  controller  block  diagram  (/<  =  1,  2,  3,  4). 
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Fig.  6.  Block  diagram  of  simulation  strategy  for  battery  life  estimation. 


several  cycles.  A  brief  description  of  the  utilized  component  models 
within  each  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DER  is  described  in  this  section. 

3.1.  Solid  oxide  fuel  cell  (SOFC)  model 

Fuel  cells  are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising 
alternative  energy  resources  due  to  their  high  energy  density,  high 
efficiency,  zero  or  low  emission,  and  flexible  modular  structure 
[33].  Energy  is  produced  in  a  fuel  cell  by  oxidizing  (O2)  the 
hydrogen  gas  (H2).  The  resulting  ions  (OFT)  from  the  reaction  at  the 
anode  fuse  with  the  oxygen  to  become  water  (EI2O),  and  the 
resulting  electrons  form  an  electrical  field  between  the  anode  and 
cathode  through  the  external  circuit  [34].  Despite  the  unique 
advantage  that  fuel  cells  offer,  they  have  slower  response  time  to 
step  changes  in  load  demand  due  to  their  inherent  characteristics. 

This  paper  builds  on  a  basic  SOFC  power  dynamic  model 
developed  in  Ref.  [35]  together  with  necessary  enhancements  for 
simulating  the  system’s  control  strategies.  Moreover,  this  model 
assumes  that  the  fuel  cell  gases  are  ideal,  the  interior  of  the  elec¬ 
trodes  has  the  same  pressure,  and  that  the  fuel  cell  temperature  is 
invariant.  Furthermore,  since  the  chemical  response  in  the  fuel 
processor  is  usually  slow,  the  dynamic  response  can  be  modeled  as 
a  first-order  transfer  function  with  a  10-s  time  constant.  It  is  to  be 
also  noted  that  the  model  of  SOFC  power  plant  employed  in  this 
paper  was  adopted  from  that  developed  and  validated  earlier  in 
Ref.  [36]. 

3.2.  Li-ion  battery  model 

In  this  paper,  the  Li-ion  battery  is  modeled  on  the  basis  of  the 
Randle  equivalent  circuit  phenomenological  model  [37].  This 
model  consists  of  a  voltage  source  (Voc)  and  an  internal  resistance 
Ro  connected  in  series  to  n-times  parallel  RC  circuits  representing 
diffusion  within  a  cell.  All  of  them  are  dependent  on  the  battery  SoC 
and  temperature. 

The  battery  terminal  voltage  is  computed  as  [38,39]: 

Vbatt  =  Voc-R0I-j2Vi  (1) 

1  =  1 

where  Vbatt  is  the  battery  terminal  voltage,  Voc  is  the  open  circuit 
voltage,  and  Vz  is  the  voltage  across  the  zth  parallel  RC  circuit.  The 
number  of  RC  circuits  defines  the  order  of  the  model.  Of  course,  a 
higher  order  model  provides  an  improved  frequency  response, 
leading  to  a  better  time-domain  approximation,  yet  increasing  the 
system’s  complexity.  Therefore,  a  fairly  reasonable  order  model  has 
been  employed.  The  simple  structure  and  low  computation  effort  of 
the  low-order  equivalent  circuit  models  make  them  beneficial  in 


designing  control  algorithms.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  control- 
oriented  model  for  Li-ion  battery  was  built  on  two  platforms  — 
thermal  and  electrical  —  as  indicated  in  Fig.  7. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  7,  the  thermal  model  computes  heat  generated  by 
the  discharge  current,  and  then  determines  the  temperature  of  the 
battery,  assuming  that  the  battery  temperature  distribution  is 
uniform  in  all  directions  at  any  instant  of  the  transient  heat  transfer 
process.  The  battery  temperature  is  determined  by  solving  the 
differential  equation  [40]: 

dr  _  Q-Ah(r-roc)  ^ 

d  t  ~  me  1  j 

where  Ah(T-T «,)  is  the  dissipated  heat  by  convection,  m  is  the 
mass,  c  is  the  specific  thermal  capacity,  and  Q  is  the  heat  generated 
by  Joule  effect  in  the  battery  which  is  given  by: 

Q  =  RI2  +  fjRiI f  (3) 

1 

After  computing  the  temperature,  the  battery  model  estimates 
the  state  of  charge  (SoC)  by  solving: 

t 

SoC(t)  =  SoC0  -  J  t  (4) 

0 

where  S0C0  is  the  initial  state  of  charge,  Cn  is  the  nominal  cell  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  ri  is  the  Coulombic  efficiency  factor  that  is  assumed  to  be 
unity. 

3.3.  Battery  aging  model 

Batteries  are  often  classified  into  three  categories  -  primary, 
secondary,  or  reserve  [41  ].  While  the  primary  batteries  are  made  of 
chemical  elements  that  cannot  be  electrically  recharged,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  batteries  can  be  discharged  and  then  recharged  repetitively. 
On  the  other  extreme,  the  reserve  batteries  are  designed  for  long¬ 
term  storage.  Therefore,  this  paper  focuses  on  the  secondary  bat¬ 
teries,  specifically  the  Li-ion  batteries  to  meet  the  transient  energy 
demands  of  the  fast  varying  load  demand  in  the  proposed  indus¬ 
trial  plant. 

In  general,  a  battery  has  three  main  usage  phases:  charging, 
discharging,  and  resting.  A  discharge  followed  by  a  charge  is  called 
a  cycle.  The  deliverable  capacity  of  a  Li-ion  battery  tends  to  decrease 
due  to  the  cycling.  This  phenomenon  is  called  battery  aging  [42- 
44].  Battery  aging  depends  on  many  factor,  namely  the  maximum 
charging  voltage,  and  the  discharge  current  level  and  rate  [41,45]. 
Discharging  the  cell  at  higher  currents  and  to  deeper  depths  of 


Fig.  7.  Block  diagram  of  control-oriented  Li-ion  battery  model. 
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discharge  (DoD)  also  results  in  shorter  cell  life.  A  descriptive  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  discharge  current  level  and  rate  is  the  average  and  the 
standard  deviation  of  state  of  charge  (SoC),  respectively  [46].  In 
addition,  the  battery  temperature  has  an  influence  on  its  aging.  The 
increase  in  temperature  results  in  faster  consumption  of  the  battery 
reactants  causing  them  to  be  consumed  quickly,  and  hence  short¬ 
ening  the  cell  life  [47]. 

The  battery  aging  model  must  account  for  all  the  aging  factors 
discussed  above  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy.  In  this  paper,  the 
battery  aging  model  presented  in  Ref.  [46]  was  used.  This  model  has 
been  validated  in  Ref.  48]  against  real  test  data  for  the  specific 
battery  cell  A123  ANR26650M1A  herein  Ref.  [10]. 

The  battery  aging  model  represents  the  damage  to  its  life  by 
variable  (L),  which  can  vary  from  0  (new)  to  1  (dead).  Normally, 
L  =  0.2  is  used  as  a  measure  for  end  of  useful  life,  resulting  in  80%  of 
the  nominal  capacity  [10,11].  L  is  calculated  using  the  aging  model 
in  three  stages:  the  first  one  (Li)  accounts  for  swing  in  SoC,  the 
second  one  (I2)  accounts  for  average  SoC,  and  the  third  stage  (L3) 
accounts  for  temperature  effects.  They  are  given  by  Ref.  [46]: 


•  f\J  •  £>(SoCdev  1  )Tef  /^ex/Ts 

(5) 

/,1.e'<soc(SoCavg-0.5).^1 

(6) 

l2.el<T(TB-Tret)  .Ire f 

7b 

(7) 

The  accumulative  change  in  life  aging  parameter  after  M  time 
intervals  is  given  in  Ref.  [46]: 

M 

L(M)  =  h(m)  (8) 

m  =  1 

All  the  empirical  constants  I<co ,  I<ex ,  /Cs0g  and  JCT  are  battery 
specific,  and  must  be  obtained  from  test  data.  A  battery  life  test  was 
performed  in  Ref.  [48].  The  values  of  battery  aging  model  constants 
are  tabulated  in  Table  3.  The  State  of  Health  (SoH)  of  a  battery  is 
related  to  aging  by  Ref.  [49]: 

S0H.1-A  (9) 

which  decreases  over  time.  SoH  is  equal  to  1  at  the  beginning  of  life 
(BoL)  and  equal  to  0  at  end  of  life  (EoL),  i.e.  L  =  0.2. 

With  the  help  of  the  above-validated  models,  a  detailed  simu¬ 
lation  has  been  carried  out  for  battery  life  estimation  of  the  fuel 
cell-battery  hybrid  DERs  in  microgrid. 


4.  Problem  identification 

Upon  microgrid  system  simulation,  it  was  observed  that  the 
dynamic  responses  of  the  four  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DERs  to  the 
crusher— conveyor  load  are  varied.  Individual  units’  responses  are 
highly  influenced  by  their  relative  ‘electrical’  locational  placements 
within  the  microgrid.  This  is  due  to  the  differing  underlying 


Table  3 

Battery  aging  model  constants. 


Constant 

Name 

Value 

Kco 

Coefficient  of  throughput 

3.66  x  1CT5 

Kex 

Exponent  of  DoD 

0.717 

Ksoc 

Coefficient  of  SoCavg 

0.916 

I< T 

Thermal  coefficient 

0.0693 

Lref 

Ref  battery  temperature 

35  °C 

interface  reactances  between  the  DERs  and  the  crusher-conveyor 
load  14].  Ideally,  it  is  desired  for  each  DER’s  power  profile  to  follow 
the  change  in  the  load  abruptly  without  any  delays,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8(a).  This  case  is  hypothetical  since  the  current  cannot  change 
instantaneously  across  the  reactances  embedded  in  the  system  (c/. 
Fig.  2).  This  case  will  be  considered  as  an  “ideal”  case  throughout 
the  text  and  the  battery  aging  results  for  this  case  indicate  that  all 
the  batteries  age  at  the  exact  same  rate  and  that  they  all  reach  EoL 
after  21664  cycles,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  8(b). 

The  above  ideal  case  is  not  a  realistic  scenario  in  an  inter¬ 
connected  power  system.  Therefore,  a  time-domain  simulation  was 
carried  out  in  MATLAB®/Simulink™  with  the  power  network 
simulated  in  SimPowerSystems™  toolbox  for  a  worst  case  scenario, 
taking  into  account  the  various  network  reactances  in  the  micro¬ 
grid  ( cf  Fig.  2).  For  this  case,  labeled  as  baseline ,  the  smallest  DER 
was  considered  to  be  closer  to  the  crusher— conveyor.  Fig.  9  shows 
the  dynamic  response  of  the  microgrid  supplying  the  crusher- 
conveyor  load.  The  battery  aging  results  for  this  realistic  case  in¬ 
dicates  that  each  DER’s  battery  reaches  its  EoL  at  a  distinct  time.  The 
reasons  are  discussed  in  further  detail  below. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  9,  the  difference  in  the  transient  responses 
resulted  in  significant  variations  in  the  utilization  of  the  Li-ion 
batteries  in  different  DERs.  The  more  ‘electrically’  closer  a  DER 
unit  is  to  the  load,  the  more  stress  is  placed  on  its  battery.  This 
causes  differences  in  SoC  curves  of  the  various  batteries,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  10(a).  It  is  due  to  a  higher  discharge  current,  which  implies  a 
higher  rate  of  energy  conversion  leading  to  heat  losses  [50].  This 
eventually  results  in  a  rise  in  the  battery  temperature  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10(b),  where  the  temperature  of  Battery  1  shot  up  to  a  peak 
value  of  60  °C  from  an  ambient  temperature  of  35  °C. 
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According  to  the  battery  aging  model,  SoC  and  temperature  are 
the  two  main  factors  affecting  the  rate  of  aging  of  the  battery.  By 
applying  the  SoC  and  temperature  data  obtained  earlier  from  time- 
domain  simulation  of  microgrid  to  an  offline  battery  aging  model 
also  developed  in  MATLAB®,  the  resulting  aging  factor  for  the  four 
DER  batteries  was  obtained  as  shown  in  Fig.  10(c).  This  figure  il¬ 
lustrates  a  definite  unbalance  in  the  accumulation  of  the  aging 
factor.  By  calculating  the  accumulated  age  over  the  time,  the  aging 
results  depicted  in  Fig.  10(d)  show  that  significant  variations  in 
battery  age  occur  for  the  four  DERs.  Assuming  that  each  battery 
replacement  is  carried  out  after  its  EoL,  it  has  been  observed  that 
Battery  1  reached  EoL  after  11,627  cycles,  which  is  almost  one  half 
the  hypothetical  estimated  lifetime  in  the  “ideal”  case.  Further, 


Battery  2,  Battery  3,  and  Battery  4  survived  until  16,928  cycles, 
19,791  cycles,  and  25,106  cycles,  respectively.  However,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  if  Battery  1  does  not  get  replaced  after  its  EoL  of  11,627 
cycles,  the  supply  network  to  the  crusher-conveyor  can  actually 
collapse  within  a  shorter  period  than  estimated  above.  This  is 
because  the  remaining  three  surviving  batteries  may  not  be  able  to 
themselves  meet  the  challenging  load  requirement,  thereby  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  series  of  cascading  failures  and  eventually  resulting  in  the 
shutdown  of  the  entire  industrial  power  system. 

5.  Strategies  for  balancing  the  battery  cycle  life  in  microgrid 

In  this  section,  a  balancing  strategy  to  the  battery  life  discrep¬ 
ancy  problem  is  proposed  by  employing  the  Flexible  Distribution  of 
EneRgy  and  Storage  Resources  (FDERS)  framework.  More  explana¬ 
tion  on  the  concept  of  FDERS  along  with  quantitative  and  qualita¬ 
tive  analysis  was  presented  in  Refs.  [14,51  ].  A  detailed  step-by-step 
procedure  to  realize  the  synthesized  virtual  reactances  and  the 
reconfiguration  technique  in  FDERS  was  discussed  in  Ref.  [52]. 

FDERS  transforms  a  fixed  electrical  power  network  into  a  flexible 
one  for  achieving  potential  savings  in  terms  of  increased  DER  lifetime, 
optimal  energy  storage  deployment,  enhanced  controllability  and 
improved  system  robustness  [14].  This  flexibility  is  achieved  by 
controlling  the  ‘electrical’  locational  placements  of  DERs  within  the 
microgrid.  It  is  realized,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  by  means  of  synthesized 
‘ virtual ’  reactances  X/<_add,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  the  DER 
controller  by  modifying  its  voltage  reference  from  if  ( t )  to  if  (t).As 
a  result,  the  net  reactance  between  the  kth  DER  and  load  will  be 
Xk  =  Xm  +  X/<_ add  -  that  can  be  smoothly  adjusted.  In  this  way,  the 
pecking  order  of  DER  positions  as  seen  from  the  load  can  be  effort¬ 
lessly  changed.  Although  the  concept  of  virtual  reactance  has  been 
applied  earlier  by  several  authors  for  other  purposes,  it  has  been 
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Fig.  10.  Baseline  case  (a)  battery  SoC,  (b)  battery  temperature,  (c)  life  aging  parameter  for  batteries,  and  (d)  battery  SoH. 
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Fig.  11.  Synthesis  of  variable  reactance  in  the  DER’s  controller. 


employed  in  the  FDERS  with  a  different  intent  -  to  facilitate  a  change 
of  the  pecking  order  or  hierarchy  among  the  interconnected  DERS. 

The  control  of  PWM  inverter-based  DER  units  is  done  by  means 
of  a  multi-loop  regulator  which  outer  loop  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and 
the  inner  loop  consists  of  voltage  regulator  for  the  inverter  output. 
The  bandwidth  of  inner  loop  voltage  regulator  is  limited  by  the 
inverter  switching  frequency,  and  that  of  outer  power  control  loop 
is  one  order  further  lower.  It  was  observed,  as  experimental  tests 
showed  in  Refs.  [25],  that  an  inverter  operating  at  4-kEIz  switching 
frequency  had  limited  the  bandwidth  of  inner  loop  voltage  regu¬ 
lator  to  around  200  rad  s-1.  Accordingly,  the  transfer  function  be¬ 
tween  commanded  voltage  (V£)  and  actual  voltage  (14)  in  Fig.  11 
can  be  approximated  as  a  first-order  lag  function  with  time  con¬ 
stant  Tv  =  (200)  s-1  =  5  ms.  Also  a  lead-lag  transfer  function  was 
included  to  compensate  for  any  delays  in  the  current  measurement. 

This  paper  presents  three  approaches  to  accomplish  the 
balancing  of  battery  aging  to  varying  degrees  in  the  microgrid  as 
follows. 

5.1.  Periodic  cycling  -  Approach  A 

In  this  approach,  all  the  DERs  are  cycled  periodically  to  change 
their  ‘electrical’  positions  according  to  the  four  orders  shown  in 
Table  4,  which  contains  the  various  positions  considered  for  the 


Table  4 

Settings  of  parameters  for  cycling. 


Order 

Reactance,  X  (Q) 

DERI 

DER2 

DER3 

DER4 

I 

Physical  (Xk0) 

0 

0.18 

0.27 

0.46 

Virtual  (Xk_add) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  (Xk  =  Xfco  +  Xk_add) 

0 

0.18 

0.27 

0.46 

Position 

1 

2 

3 

4 

II 

Physical  (Xk0) 

0 

0.18 

0.27 

0.46 

Virtual  (Xk_add) 

0.46 

-0.18 

-0.09 

-0.19 

Total  (Xk  =  Xk0  +Xk_add) 

0.46 

0 

0.18 

0.27 

Position 

4 

1 

2 

3 

III 

Physical  (Xk0) 

0 

0.18 

0.27 

0.46 

Virtual  (Xk_add) 

0.27 

0.28 

-0.27 

-0.28 

Total  (X/c  =  X/co  +Xk_add) 

0.27 

0.46 

0 

0.18 

Position 

3 

4 

1 

2 

IV 

Physical  (Xk0) 

0 

0.18 

0.27 

0.46 

Virtual  (Xk_add) 

0.18 

0.09 

0.19 

-0.46 

Total  (Xk  =  Xko  +Xk_add) 

0.18 

0.27 

0.46 

0 

Position 

2 

3 

4 

1 

four  DERs  in  the  context  of  the  microgrid  in  Fig.  2.  In  the  first  order, 
i.e.  “Order  I,”  no  virtual  reactances  are  added  to  the  system; 
therefore,  the  response  is  unchanged  from  the  baseline  response 
( cf  Fig.  9).  In  “Order  II”,  it  is  DER2’s  turn  to  take  the  lead  and  DERl’s 
turn  to  draft  in  the  last  position.  Likewise,  the  sequence  continues 
for  “Order  III”  and  “Order  IV”  where  DER3  and  DER4  take  turns  to 
lead,  respectively.  The  values  of  virtual  reactances  (X/<_add)  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  these  four  cycles  are  tabulated  in  Table  4,  and  the 
sequence  repeats  itself  never  ending.  The  cycling  frequency  in  this 
approach  was  set  to  once  per  cycle,  meaning  that  all  these  four 
orders  will  take  place  in  4  consecutive  cycles,  refer  to  Table  1. 

A  sample  of  the  batteries  SoC  under  this  approach  with  “Order 
II”  is  shown  in  Fig.  12(a).  A  sample  of  temperature  profiles  of  four 
consecutive  cycles  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  12(b).  After  a  detailed  bat¬ 
tery  aging  analysis  as  described  in  the  previous  section,  the  life 
aging  parameters  and  the  estimated  batteries  lifetimes  under 
Approach  A  were  obtained  as  shown  in  Fig.  12(c)  and  (d),  respec¬ 
tively.  The  life  of  Battery  1  was  extended  to  17,237  cycles  from 
11,627  cycles  of  baseline.  Flowever,  this  was  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of 
Battery  4,  which  suffered  from  a  loss  of  about  3000  cycles  as 
compared  to  its  baseline  lifetime. 

5.2.  Power  rating-weighted  cycling  -  Approach  B 

Another  approach  that  provided  an  improved  battery  cycle  life 
performance  was  when  the  ratio  of  number  of  cycles  for  each  Order 
is  made  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  DER  unit’s  rated  power. 
Accordingly,  the  cycles  are  determined  as  (number  of  cycles  for 
“Order  I”):(~  “Order  II”):(~  “Order  III”):(~  “Order 
IV”)  =  30  kW:60  k  :90  1<W:120  kW  which  can  be  further  simplified 
as  equal  to  1:2:3:4.  In  other  words,  “Order  I”  occurs  for  one  cycle, 
then  “Order  II”  takes  place  for  the  next  two  cycles,  and  likewise  the 
sequence  goes  on  for  “Order  III”  and  “Order  IV”,  respectively.  (Note: 
the  Orders  have  been  described  earlier  in  Table  4). 

The  simulation  results  under  Approach  B  show  that  the  bat¬ 
teries  demonstrated  relatively  more  balanced  SoC  and  therefore 
temperature.  A  sample  of  both  SoC  and  temperature  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13(a)  and  (b),  respectively.  As  a  result,  the  aging  rates  were 
also  more  evenly  distributed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13(c).  Since  this 
pattern  repeats  itself  for  the  system  operation,  the  aging  rates  are 
expected  to  be  maintained  constant  over  time.  The  battery  state  of 
health  (SoH)  curves  for  this  approach  is  shown  in  Fig.  13(d).  It  is 
evident  from  these  results  that  Approach  B  provides  improved 
balancing  of  battery  lifetimes  as  compared  to  Approach  A.  In 
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Fig.  12.  Approach  A  (a)  battery  SoC,  (b)  battery  temperature,  (c)  life  aging  parameter  for  batteries,  and  (d)  battery  SoH  compared  with  baseline  (dotted  lines). 


Cycle 


Fig.  13.  Approach  B  (a)  battery  SoC,  (b)  battery  temperature,  (c)  life  aging  parameter  for  batteries,  and  (d)  battery  SoH  compared  with  baseline  (dotted  lines). 
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Table  5 

Settings  of  parameters  for  cycling  -  Approach  C. 


Order 

Reactance,  X  (Q) 

DERI 

DER2 

DER3 

DER4 

III 

Physical  (Xk0) 

0 

0.18 

0.27 

0.46 

Virtual  (Xk_add) 

0.27 

0.28 

-0.27 

-0.28 

Total  (Xk  =  Xk0  +  Xk_add) 

0.27 

0.46 

0 

0.18 

Position 

3 

4 

1 

2 

V 

Physical  (Xk0) 

0 

0.18 

0.27 

0.46 

Virtual  (Xk_add) 

0.46 

0.09 

-0.09 

-0.46 

Total  (Xk  =  Xk0  +  Xk_add) 

0.46 

0.27 

0.18 

0 

Position 

4 

3 

2 

1 

particular,  the  estimated  lifetime  of  Battery  1  is  18,561  cycles  for 
Approach  B  as  compared  to  17,237  cycles  for  Approach  A.  More¬ 
over,  Battery  2  and  Battery  3  have  also  gained  more  life  under  this 
approach.  On  the  down  side,  Battery  4  sacrifices  some  of  its  life¬ 
time  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  three  batteries  -  the  estimated 
lifetime  of  Battery  4  dropped  by  2000  cycles  in  this  approach 
relative  to  Approach  A. 

5.3.  Power  rating-levelized  cycling  -  Approach  C 

A  third  notable  approach  that  gave  promising  results  is  based  on 
isolating  into  two  levels  the  higher  rated  DERs  and  the  lower  rated 
ones,  to  cycle  within  the  leading  two  positions  and  lagging  two 
positions,  respectively.  Accordingly,  the  leading/first  two  ‘electrical’ 
positions,  i.e.  positions  1  and  2,  are  operated  by  the  higher  rated 
DER4  and  DER3,  respectively.  Similarly,  the  lagging/last  two  ‘elec¬ 
trical’  positions,  i.e.  positions  3  and  4  are  operated  by  the  lower 
rated  DER2  and  DERI,  respectively.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
approach,  “Order  III”  was  borrowed  from  Table  4  as  it  represents 


the  condition  in  which  DER3  leads  DER4  in  the  upper  level  whereas 
DER2  leads  DERI  in  the  lower  level.  The  opposite  of  that  is  a  newly 
introduced  order  given  as  “Order  V”.  Table  5  gives  the  details  of  the 
parameters  needed  for  these  two  orders.  The  cycling  in  the 
approach  alternates  at  the  rate  of  2:1  to  stress  DER4  more  than 
DER3  as  it  has  larger  rate  power.  In  other  words,  “Order  III”  occurs 
for  one  cycle,  then  “Order  V”  takes  place  for  the  next  two  cycles; 
and  this  sequence  repeats  itself  with  a  total  isolation  between  the 
two  levels. 

This  concept  of  levelizing  based  on  DERs  rated  power  paid  off 
very  well  in  further  converging  SoC  resulting  in  more  homogenous 
temperatures,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14(a)  and  (b),  respectively.  There¬ 
fore,  the  gap  between  the  aging  rates  of  all  batteries  in  the  micro¬ 
grid  became  smaller,  as  indicated  by  the  battery  life  aging 
parameter,  shown  in  Fig.  14(c).  By  computing  the  accumulative  age 
over  the  cycles  under  this  approach,  the  overall  battery  SoH  curves 
were  brought  closer  to  ideal  case  results  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  14(d). 
Particularly,  the  estimated  lifetime  of  Battery  1  is  21,408  cycles  as 
compared  to  17,237  cycles  and  18,561  cycles  for  Approach  A  and 
Approach  B,  respectively.  The  estimated  lifetimes  of  the  four  bat¬ 
teries  are  brought  close  to  each  other  to  achieve  a  76%  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  system’s  lifetime  as  compared  to  the  baseline. 

Thus,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  three  FDERS-based  ap¬ 
proaches  have  a  major  impact  on  the  SoC  (and  ADoD).  This  is 
because  all  the  batteries  get  stressed  in  a  more  balanced  manner. 
All  the  presented  approaches  changed  the  ADoD  of  each  battery 
according  to  its  position  (and  rating)  at  each  cycle  without  imple¬ 
menting  any  physical  change  to  the  system;  this  was  done  by 
means  of  lowering  the  average  SoC,  and,  consequently,  lowering 
the  temperature.  In  all  approaches,  the  accumulated  batteries’ 
lifetimes  were  balanced  to  varying  degrees  depending  on  the 
cycling  sequence,  pattern,  and  occurrence. 


Cycle 


Life  (cycles) 


Fig.  14.  Approach  C  (a)  battery  SoC,  (b)  battery  temperature,  (c)  life  aging  parameter  for  batteries,  and  (d)  battery  SoH  compared  with  baseline  (dotted  lines). 
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Table  6 

Battery  cycle  life  comparison  between  the  three  approaches  (in  cycles). 


Batt  1 

Batt  2 

Batt  3 

Batt  4 

Life 

extension 

Baseline 

11627 

16928 

19791 

25106 

0% 

Approach  A 

17237 

18995 

20565 

22278 

48% 

Approach  B 

18561 

20157 

21353 

20997 

60% 

Approach  C 

21408 

23111 

20936 

|  20453 

|  76% 

Ideal  Case 

21664 

21664 

21664 

21664 

86% 

Approach  A  presented  a  first  possible  implementation  of  FDERS 
toward  achieving  an  equalization  of  the  battery  age  rates.  While 
Approach  A  may  work  for  the  case  of  four  identical  DERs,  its  ability 
to  balance  a  broad  ranging  and  realistic  scenario  of  multiple  DERs 
would  not  be  sufficient.  Changing  the  ‘electrical’  positions  based  on 
DER  power  ratings,  in  Approach  B,  resulted  in  further  convergence 
of  batteries  lifetimes  toward  the  theoretical  results.  It  was  originally 
believed  that  Approach  B  would  immaculately  work  in  the  case  of 
multiple  DERs  of  dissimilar  ratings.  However,  Approach  C  offered 
the  best  solution  to  the  discrepancy  in  batteries  lifetime  problem 
through  levelizing  the  DERs  according  to  their  ratings.  This 
approach  resulted  in  better  equalizing  the  batteries  lifetimes  in 
values  close  to  the  ideal  case.  Also,  the  concept  introduced  in 
Approach  C  can  be  easily  scaled  to  a  larger  microgrid  with  multiple 
DERs  by  assuming  more  levels  and  assigning  the  DER  units  to  these 
levels  according  to  their  power  ratings. 

The  results  of  all  the  above  FDERS-based  battery  life  balancing 
strategies  analyzed  in  this  section  are  summarized  in  Table  6.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  baseline  and  ideal  cases  have  also 
been  included.  As  observed  in  this  table,  Approach  C  provides  the 
best  and  practicable  case  with  76%  improvement  in  the  system’s 
lifetime  as  compared  to  the  baseline.  This  performance  by 
Approach  C  is  a  realistic  scenario  that  is  close  to  the  ideal  case  of 
86%  improvement  in  the  system’s  life. 

In  all  the  analysis  carried  out  so  far,  a  key  assumption  has  been 
made  that  each  battery  is  replaced  immediately  after  its  EoL  is 
reached.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  the  replacement  of  Battery  1  (for 
example)  is  not  made  at  the  designated  time,  the  supply  network  to 
the  crusher-conveyor  can  actually  collapse  within  a  shorter  period 
than  was  estimated.  This  is  because  the  remaining  three  surviving 
batteries  may  not  be  able  to  themselves  meet  the  challenging  load 
requirement,  thereby  leading  to  a  series  of  cascading  failures  and 
eventually  resulting  in  the  shutdown  of  the  entire  industrial  power 
system.  Moreover,  the  nearly  equalized  battery  cycle  life  of  all  four 
DER  units  makes  it  easy  for  field  service  engineers  to  make  all 
battery  replacements  at  the  same  time. 

6.  Conclusions 

Distributed  Energy  Resources  (DERs)  and  microgrids  are  being 
increasingly  favored  to  cover  the  growing  needs  of  high  energy 
consumers  in  the  modern  power  grid.  Small-rated  rotating  ma¬ 
chine  based  DERs  as  well  as  electrochemical  DERs  such  as  fuel  cells 
have  long  start-up  time  and  poor  transient  response  due  to  their 
intrinsic  characteristics.  Therefore,  such  DERs  are  generally  sup¬ 
plemented  with  energy  storage  systems.  This  paper  analyzed  the 
battery  cycle  life  in  a  microgrid  consisting  of  four  distantly  located 
small-rated  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DERs  for  supplying  a  large  and 
fluctuating  crusher-conveyor  load  when  power  from  the  main 
(grid)  utility  was  not  present.  The  simulation  of  MATLAB®/ 
Simulink™  model  of  the  system,  during  the  baseline  operation  in 
the  traditional  fixed  network,  showed  significant  variations  in  the 
utilization  of  the  Li-ion  batteries  due  to  the  difference  in  the 


transient  responses  and  dynamics  of  the  microgrid.  These  differ¬ 
ences  caused  unbalance  in  batteries’  SoC  and  temperatures  which 
led  to  a  clear  unbalance  in  their  estimated  lifetime.  As  a  solution, 
this  paper  demonstrated  various  strategies  to  balance  the  battery 
cycle  life  by  creating  a  cooperative  framework  known  as  Flexible 
Distribution  of  EneRgy  and  Storage  Resources  (FDERS).  Such  a 
framework  offers  flexibility  that  is  incorporated  by  means  of  syn¬ 
thesized  ‘virtual’  reactances  and  controllable  frequency/active  po¬ 
wer  droop  gains  within  the  DER  controllers.  The  strategy  followed 
was  to  change  the  virtual  reactance  in  order  to  rotate  the  ‘electrical’ 
position  of  all  fuel  cell-battery  hybrid  DERs  with  respect  to  the  load. 
Three  approaches  were  presented  for  balancing  the  batteries  life¬ 
times  -  all  of  these  were  based  on  changing  the  ADoD  of  each 
battery  according  to  its  position  and  rated  power  at  each  cycle 
through  in-situ  reconfiguration.  In  the  three  approaches,  the 
accumulated  batteries  ages  were  balanced  by  varying  degrees 
depending  on  the  cycling  sequence,  pattern,  and  occurrence.  The 
results  after  applying  these  solutions  showed  that  the  lifetime  of 
the  most  susceptible  battery  can  be  extended  by  76%  of  baseline, 
which  is  very  close  to  the  ideal  case  of  86%  of  baseline. 
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